CIVILIZATION   AND   DISEASE

had no answer for other questions. This makes him a true scientist.

Most of his followers were different. They endeavored to es-
tablish complete systems that would explain all phenomena of
health and disease without any gap. When they spoke of the teeth
as scissors that cut the food and millstones that grind it, they were
not far from the truth because this was a simple function that could
be verified easily. But when they spoke of the lungs as a pair of
bellows, or of the intestines as being sieves, they were speaking
allegorically and were indulging in speculation.

Thus the same happened with the iatrophysicists as with the
iatrochemists. They used concepts of the new science, they made
some contributions toward solving problems of minor detail, but
basically their approach was philosophical and their systems were
short-lived.

Medical science progressed very slowly and an infinity of prob-
lems was and still is left unsolved. This is very unsatisfactory, and
therefore physicians at all times were inclined to supplement their
scientific knowledge with philosophic speculation.

Every system of philosophy had repercussions in medicine, just
as the experience of medicine and science had repercussions on
philosophy. When we look at the development that took place in
the last few centuries, we find that two basic approaches were
constantly contending with each other. On one side were what we
may broadly call the materialists. As science progressed it was
found that the human body was built of the same elements that
constitute inorganic nature. In 1828 the chemist Friedrich Wohler
was able to produce urea synthetically in the laboratory and with-
out using the kidneys. He thus broke down the barrier between
organic and inorganic chemistry and demonstrated that the or-
ganic compounds produced by the animal organism were not basi-
cally different from other compounds. More and more it became
evident that many functions of life were physical processes or
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